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queen Philippa, then at her toilet, hearing an uncommon stir in
the camp, inquired the cause, and was told by sir Walter Manny
the king was ordering the deaths of the six brave citizens of
Calais, the mayor, Eustace St. Pierre, his young son, and four
of his relatives, who had voluntarily given themselves up to save
their fellow townsmen from massacre and plunder. Philippa
was aware Edward would disgrace his great fame by such wicked-
ness ; and not pausing to arrange her scattered tresses, or even
resume her robes, she flew into her husband's pavilion, and fling-
ing herself on her knees before him, begged, for the sake of her-
self and her children, born and unborn, that the men of Calais
might be given to her. The great Edward nrarmured at the
irresistible terms in which she had couched her petition, for she
was within a few weeks of adding to her family, but he gave her
the prisoners. Though undaunted, the brave Calaisian hostages
were half starved. The generous queen had them bountifully fed,
gave them gold pieces, and restored to those of them who chose
to remain in Calais their houses and tenements, which had been
given to her with their persons. Soon after this incident, so
honourable to the queen of England, she became the mother of
a daughter named Margaret, married afterwards to a brave Eng-
lish earl.

The royal pair were at this time in the height of their pros-
perity. The queen's wise encouragement of the trade of Bristol,
the manufactures of Norwich, and the coal mines of Newcastle,
aided to support the expenses of the French war. The brilliant
success of the English arms rendered the war popular with the
people. The ladies imitated the warlike ardour that prevailed, by
introducing the armorial bearings of the knights and nobles of
their families on their dresses, in square patches, with griffins,
dolphins, and other heraldic monsters on red, blue, black, or white
in the front of their skirts, which were narrow, with a long train
behind. This had a very ugly effect. The qiieen was as wise and
good as ever, but she conformed to this barbarous fashion, which
was very unbecoming to her after she grow fat. There is a Tmst
of Philippa in the trif orium of Bristol cathedral, representing her
in her youthful beauty, not more than about three and twenty
years old, the dress simply drawn up in folds round the neck, and
the hair falling in rich tresses from the regal circlet of leaves and
gems. Her forehead is noble and candid, her features very regu-
lar and pretty, her expression indicative of sweet temper and
talent.

The great victory at Poictiers placed th* Black Prince on the
very pinnacle of renown. His old adversary, Philip of Yalois, had